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Bditorinl. 


HowarpD N. Brown, of Brookline, 
Mass., preached at the church of the 
Messiah last Sunday, and will occupy 
the pulpit next Sunday. His face has 
been welcomed at Headquarters. 


Mr. EpwArbdD W. EMERSON, of 
Concord, spoke in the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, on Sunday morning 
April 12, to a full and delighted 
house. He gave two parlor lectures 
while here, and one on Thoreau at 
Memorial Hall. These four appear- 
ances, interspersed with sundry social 
occasions, have made him a circle of 
friends who will welcome him with 
warin greetings when he comes this 
way again. 


A WRITER in the Sunday School 
limes says, very pertinently, that 
‘there is no such thing as a balance 
of good ‘or of evil in the moral life. 

.No right doing on one side can make 
a wrong doing on the other side right, 

\, any more than a wrong doing on one 
side can make a right doing on the 
other side wrong.’’ He applies this 
to the Christian life. The moral fail- 
ures of the professing Christian are 
not to be compensated by excellencies 
on another side of his nature; each is 
to be estimated intrinsically. There 
is much truth in this, but suppose the 
principle were applied to the entire 
System of Christian theology, which is 
ased on an exactly opposite theory, 
viz., that the balance between a cor- 
fupt human nature and the divine 


ideal of goodness is only to be gained. 


by the sacrifice of a blameless inter- 
mediary agent, the vicarious sufferings 
and death of a Christ! Even the or- 
thodox world, however, is rapidly out- 
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growing what has been well called 
the ‘‘commercial’’ idea of religion, 
though writers like the one from whom 
we have quoted do not perceive the 
full application of the principle of per- 
sonal moral accountability they so 
willingly admit in all minor questions. 


MARY E. Burt, of this city, has a 
bright and searching article in the 
April Atlantic entitled ‘“The Muses in 
the Common School,’’ which we com- 
mend not only to the reading of every 
school teacher but to every parent 
and preacher. We know of no one in 
these days who does more towards 
bringing ‘‘literature to the front’’ 
than Miss Burt, and we know of noth- 
ing that has a better right to be there. 
For it represents the perennial forces 
in life. 

A PosTaL card reached this office 
not long ago, from far-off Sophia in 
Bulgaria, affording an illustration of 
that tender agony that glorifies the 
human heart in all climes and behind 
all race distinctions. In quaint idiom 
the writer asks the discontinuance of 
Unity, because the person to whom it 
was addressed, ‘‘is dead nearly a year 
ago, so there is no one who could 
read the paper, and his parents re- 
quested me to write you toinform you 
to send the paper no more. It makes 
them feel bad to think about him and 
cry! If you know the person that 
sends the paper give -him to know 
that our Georga Venediwoff is no 
more here.”’ 


THE April number of Harper's 
Monthly contains an extended article 
on Wisconsin by the newly elected 
senator, William F. Vilas. ‘This and 
the article in the Cosmopolitan by 
Senator Peffar of Kansas, referred to 
elsewhere, warrant the hope that 
eventually the United States will 
develop a class of men who are at 
once public spirited, able and will- 
ing to take a hand in the political 
problems of the government, and at 
the same time be interested in the 
quieter, more cosmopolitan pursuits of 
the scholar, the thinker and the in- 
vestigator; a class which makes Eng- 
land rich, of which such men as John 
Morley and Sir John Lubbock, are 
conspicuous examples. 


A WRITER for the secular press calls 
attention to the enormous waste of 
certain natural supplies which are so 
closely related to man’s comfort and 

lfare that it would seem he could 
not “overlook the need of wise fore- 
thought forthe future. In ilfudffation 
mention is made of the fact that in 
some parts of Pennsylvania the street- 
lamps are kept burning all day because 
the abundant supply of natural gas 
in that region makes this practice 
cheaper than the cost of lighting and 
extinguishing. Another example is 
found in the lavish burning out of 
certain gas wells in Indiana for mere 
purposes of display. The writer con- 
cludes that if present reckless prac- 
tices are adhered to we shall not have 
a single unexhausted pocket of nat- 
ural gas left. The waste from which 
our large supplies of petroleum and 
timber are constantly suffering is also 
used to illustrate the same point ; but 
we trust the extravagant and careless 
methods which characterize modern 
living in all its aspects are but the 
signs of misused energy and power 
which in time will correct themselves, 
and be applied to better ends. 


Miss JOSKPHINE LOCKE, the vigor- 
ous apostle of art in the public and 
other schools of Chicago struck off 
this admirable sentence recently in a 
lecture given in Boston: ‘‘ The high- 
est art is to see good in your neigh- 
bor.’’ Later in the same lecture, 
during a protest against some artifi- 
cial methods in art, she might have 
startled the dwellers at the ‘‘ Hub” 
with this sentence: ‘‘ All this may be 
new to Boston, but it is not new to 
Chicago, where we are not afraid for 
the truth. We protest against this in 
Chicago: It must be changed and 
the West will change it if the East 
can't.” 


We can not too heartily commend 
the action of Mr. Kern, member of 
the House Committee at Springfield, 
in his draft of a bill providing that in 
cities of more than 200,000 the term 
of office of mayor shall be four instead 
of two years, and that the incumbent 
shall not be eligible to re-election for 
four years after the expiration of his 
term. In tio other way can the 
‘‘spoils’’ principle in modern politics 
be eliminated except by making the 
immediate re-election of our executive 
officers impossible, thus giving them 
the opportunity to perform the duties 
of their office with a single mind, un- 
disturbed by the hope of continuation 
in power. The principle Mr. Kern 
seeks to apply to municipal politics is 
equally applicable to national affairs, 
and we hope to live to see the day 
when the President of the United 
States is elected for a term of six 
years, with a constitutional provision 
making it impossible he should be- 
come his own successor. 


Any word from so clear and intel- 
ligent a pen as that which Mr. B. F. 
Underwood wields is always welcome 
to our columns. Doubtless the criti- 
cism which appears in another column 
against an editorial utterance in 
UNITY contains some logical merit» 
but we think it omewhat hypercrit- 
ical. We have little interest in the kind 
of definitions against which Mr. Un- 
derwood utters his protest, and meant 
not to give that unqualified sanction 
to the one quoted which may have 
appeared. But, admitting man’s 
powerlessness to divine the thought of 
God, some vague shadowy image of 
the same must always hold its place 
in the szdb-conscious region of his men- 
tal perceptions. The great questions 
of the origin of things we agree with 
Mr. Underwood to be veiled to man’s 
philosophical apprehension; but hope 
and imagination, and fhought too, 
will continually dwell on these ques- 
tions and shape their ever-revolving 
and dissolving theories. As one of 
these speculative guesses we quoted 
the passage referred to, which, like 
every other attempted definition has 
its logical weaknesses, but for all that 
struck us as being very suggestive. 


THERE is no man living whom 
liberal thinkers of all schools more 
delight to honor than John Morley ; 
and it will be matter of gratification 
to such to learn from a recent 
writer that if the author of these ad- 


tion which he hopes some day to put 
together and finish as a complete his- 
tory ‘‘had a vice, he might become 
prime minister.’’ Not that the English 
government bids for vice above virtue 


in the selection of its representatives, 


mirable studies in the French revolu:. 
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but that it likes best ‘‘ aman who has 
some share of human weakness.’’ 
This is only to say that Mr. Morley’s 
nature is one of more than usual self- 
poise and self-control, which have not 
however, degenerated into British 
phlegm, and which, in spite of the 
seeming absence of enthusiasm, still 
endear him to the popular heart. 
Mr. Stead, editor of the Pal/ Mail 
Gazette, pronounces Mr. Morley ‘‘a 
puritan who has missed his way,’’ by 
which is meant that though an agnos- 
tic in his philosophy he is a man who 
at heart ‘‘is the most profoundly im- 
bued with the religious idea.’’ This 
is a distinction the popular intelligence 
is just beginning to grasp, and which 
UNITY claims as part of its mission to 
help the world see more clearly. 


AN article in the New York /ost 
contains a severe, but not wholly un- 
just charge against New England 
Unitarianism. The connection in the 
popular mind between Boston and 
Unitarianism is largely a delusion, 
the fost thinks; whatever was 
once the case, there being now more 
orthodox ministers in and around that 
city than Unitarian. The reason 
given for this change is the decline of 
that apostolic spirit in the ranks of 
Eastern Unitarianism which once 
made it such a power. « The quality 
of the early leaders, their intellectaal 
strength and moral fearlessness made 
orthodoxy afraid of Unitarianism, 
which now we are told by this outside 
critic ‘‘ has long ceased to be a fight- 
ing force.’’ The writer adds that 
Unitarianism is losing its attraction 
for its own members, and that the 
children of the old supporters of the 
church are wandering to other folds, 
notably to the Episcopal, which under 
the magnetic preaching of Phillips 
Brooks has made rapid strides to 
power within the past few years in 
New England. We believe, as we 
have said, that there is far more truth 
than fancy in this picture, and thecause 
is acutely discerned. Liberal ortho- 
doxy has more than caught up with 
conservative Unitarianism, for while 
reaching the same intellectual con- 
clusions, it has kept its own spiritual 
zeal and conviction. We speak with- 
out rancor, but deliberately, when we 
say that modern thought has no longer 
place, either logically or historically, 
for that phase of religious beliefknown 
as old-fashioned Unitarianism, that 
which stands only for a milder sort of 
dogma. The only Unitarianism now 
of any worth to thinking minds is 
that which plants itself firmly and un- 
reservedly on the principle of reason 
in religion, and on the moral con- 
sciousness of man. 


Church Metempsychosis. 


The old ‘‘ West Church” is a 
spiritual as well as a geographical 
landmark in Boston. It is a place 
consecrated by the long and historic 
ministries of Drs. Mayhew, Lowell 
and Bartol. And now Boston is con- 
fronted with the perplexity and anx- 
iety as to what will become of this 
landmark. Theage of Dr. Bartol has 
necessitated his abandoning the active 
work of the pulpit, and the center of 
population has moved away from the 
old building. Shall the foundation be 
transferred to some new territory with 


a new building but the old name; a 
new pastor but the old spirit? Orshall 
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it be sold, the proceeds divided among 
the surviving members, for them to 
administer according to their own 
judgment? The former plan seems 
to be by far the more fitting. It is the 
ideal thing todo. The latter plan, so 
far as we can judge at this distance 
seems to be the more available and 
practicable as estimated by members 
themselves. But even if the latter 
and apparently grim alternative were 
to come to pass yet let no one consider 
the ‘‘Old West Church’’ as having 
ceased to live. It will be at the worst 
but a case of terrestrial transmigration 
of soul. The spirit of Mayhew, the 
culture of Lowell and the prophetic 
deliverances of Bartol are among the 
most certain of living things in the 
United States. Their work abides 
and the old ‘‘ West Church’’ mem- 
bership is found scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. If a transfer 
of property is to be made, why not 
transfer the dollars to the place where 
the large proportion of the ‘‘ West 
Church’’ constituency is,where there is 
room for and need of it? There would 
be more than poetic fitness if a part, if 
not the whole, of the money deposit 
accumulated around the history of the 
‘* West Church ’’ should be transferred 
to western fields. For the church 
committed to independency and to un- 
trammelled fellowship for a longer 
time and in a more marked way, per- 
haps, than any other church in Boston 
to be transplanted to Chicago, would 
only be for it to follow many of its 
children. Inthe West it would begin 
again a new and increased life. 

A few years ago the friends of 
independency in_ religion every- 
where mourned the necessity that 
compelled O. B. Frothingham to 
abandon his public ministry in New 
York City, and the property in- 
volved was_ sold and _ distributed 
among other activities. Three thou- 
sand dollars of that money came west- 
ward and was intrusted to the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. That body 
set it aside, for the tiie being at least, 
as a fund to be known as the ‘‘O. B. 
Frothingham Fund.’’ ‘It came in the 
nick of time. Upon it the Confer- 
ence was enabled to bank through the 
critical years in which it lost so much 
of its support for freedom and for con- 
science. Without the staying power 
of that ‘‘collateral,’’ the Western Con- 
ference, to all earthly seemings, would 
have had to go to the wall, at least for 
a time. This Fund is still intact, 
ready to strengthen and increase the 
potency of that work of Mr. Frothing- 
ham which did not cease when disease 
disabled his body. Let this small 
illustration of the mutability of spirit- 
ual force rebuke the misgivings that so 
often take possession of us, that a 
change of circumstances, or a loss of ex- 
ternalities, may imply a demoralization 
or a degeneration of the spirit. Why 
not let.the ‘‘ West Church’’ of Boston 
come wes/ and reappear again, not, per- 
haps, imprisoned in material form but 
vitalizing a hundred churches, or better 
yet propagating the faith that is larger 
than and independent of all churches. 
If the ‘‘ West Church’’ is to be dis- 
embodied let it find its re-incarnation 
in Chicago, whither so much of its 
spirit has already come. 


The Providence of the Unknown. 


It is common to hear complaints, 
even from liberals who mean to be en- 
tirely loyal to the principles of their 
faith, against the enforced silence and 
reserve with which many of the most 
vital needs of human consciousness 
must be met, the absence of exact 
knowledge respecting certain sides of 
man’s nature, and the degree of re- 
sponse thereto afforded outside. Ina 
word, it is quite common to hear those 
thoroughly committed to the methods 
and genius of a rational faith, regret- 
ting that they can no longer support 
themselves with the conclusions that 
belong to a different form. This 


thought is continually presenting 
itself anew for discussion at the devo- 
tional meetings of our conferences and 
kindred assemblies, where the purpose 
is to discover and enjoy the purely re- 
ligious element in our faith, to demon- 
strate the latter’s kinship with the 
beauty-loving and worshipful instincts 
inman. We see it in the apologetic 
attitude often taken at such meetings, 
the attempt to explain why and how 
rational religion is consonant with 
spiritual aspiration and devoutness, 
and the repeated excuses that are 
made for the average liberal’s coldness 
and awkward uncertainty in all relig- 
ious exercises. Weare in this respect 
the object of much pity and distrust 
among our orthodox friends, who tell 
us that ours is a good enough faith to 
work by in the practical concerns of 
life, but is destitute of real religious 
merit or inspiration, that it provides 
wide room for the exercise of reason 
and conscience, but none for true spir- 
itual feeling,—plenty of room for eth- 
ics but none for worship, prayer and 
praise. But it is of less importance 
that our orthodox critics say these 
things of us than that many of us say 
them of ourselves, say them unthink- 
ingly, unkindly and unwisely. Un- 
thinkingly, for we do not consider the 
implication against our own intelli- 
gence and intellectual sincerity any 
confession must contain of an accepted 
form of faith which meets only half, 
and that the lower and poorer half, of 
man’s needs ; unkindly, for in our mo- 
mentary impatience and blindness we 
do not pause to reflect on the weighty 
charge of insufficiency such complaints 
must bring against our still-professed 


‘beliefs and principles, and umwisely 


because such complaints show us to 
be, what indeed we are, mere tyros in 
the undergtanding of the true merits 
and bearing of the principles we have 
espoused. 

To put the case less abstractly, the 
rationalist who, not lessening the 
least his mental hold on the main 
principles of his belief, yet permits 
himself to deplore the missing ele- 
ments that belong to more dogmatic 
forms of faith, shows how little 
he has learned of the spiritual possi- 
bilities of the new, and the romantic 
illusions he still cherishes in regard 
to the old. The rationalist who, bas- 
ing belief and conduct on the thought 
of changeless law, a universe of pro- 
gressive order and harmony, yet per- 
mits himself to lapse into complaints 
because he can no longer profit by 
that belief about prayer which sus- 
tains his Presbyterian neighbor; who 
wishes toeat his cake and have it too, 
to divorce the understanding from 
superstition, yet still coddle the im- 
agination with worn out tricks and 
fancies, who no longer believes in the 
old notion of prayer, condemns and 
ridicules it, yet in sentimental mo- 
ments wishes to reap the benefits of 
such a belief,—who, convinced that 
gravitation is a useful principle, still, 
thinks mournfully of the advantages 
that might lie in man’s power to occa- 
sionally walk on air,—what shall be 
said of this kind of rationalist, except 
to wish, for the sake of the cause he 
so weakens and travesties, his kind 
were less numerous. This type of 
rationalist is apt to plume himself on 
the thought that he is a man of finer 


grain than his fellows, of deeper spirit- 


ual nature and greater faith. He is, 
on thecontrary, one of least faith, for 
he has not yet begun to estimate 
the religious power and inspiration 
that lie in a purely rational con- 
ception of things. | This conception 
has reached him as an intellectual 
conclusion only, poorly apprehended 
even at that, without the aid, both to 
the understanding and to hope, which 
a loving and aspiring imagination can 
give it. Hemakes of ‘‘law’’ a cold 
and forbidding abstraction, exclusive 
and prohibitory in its action, as dead 
to heart and fancy as the atoms of 


matter with which it deals. ‘‘ Provi- 
dence,’’ being a term so misused in 
the past, must lie, he thinks, entirely 
outside this new conception. Religion 
having taught man to believe in a 
known and demonstrated Providence 
that if hidden was within easy call, 
he can not realize the measure of provi- 
dence that liesin the thought of the 
Unknown. The Unknown, let it be 
admitted,— and as we make general 
definition of the term,-—forms the large 
tract of religious trust and aspiration 
to the scientific rationalist ; but all the 
spiritual experience of the past should 
forbid our longer peopling this region 
with dark and frightful specters. 
Geography has well shown that the 
new, undiscovered realms, which only 
venturesome spirits like Columbus or 
Pizarro dare to penetrate, are always 
of far richer beauty and promise to 
man than the old. The modern 
thought of the Unknown is much less 
abstract and perplexing to the general 
intelligence than the thought of mon- 
otheism, as opposed to the prevailing 
polythesim of the times, was to the 
early Christian understanding. It is 
only a question of time, and rapidly- 
advancing time, when the religious 
possibilities that lie inclosed in this 
thought, the helps to a true spiritual 
philosophy combining faith and wor- 
ship,shall manifest themselves. When, 
therefore, we incline to make weak 
complaints against this basic principle 
of our belief, to mourn for those aids 
to religious feeling and practical use- 
fulness which the adherents of the old 
theology seem to possess, let us stop 
and ask ourselves if we are really 
sincere. We should be careful not to 
mistake sentiment for sound convic- 
tion here. If we dismiss idle fears 
and regrets we shall discover that we 
are not only better satisfied, intellect- 
ually, with the new faith we have 
adopted, but that we are actually 
stronger and happier in it. We shall 
know that miracle affords as treacher- 
ous footing for faith as for reason, that 
the old thought of prayer is not only 
less strengthening to the will but less 
uplifting to*the heart than the modern 
idea, which dismisses it altogether as 
petition, and names it spoken aspira- 
tion instead ; that the thought of the 
Unknown, for from excluding the idea 
of Providence, but enlarges and diffuses 
it throughout all nature. We are yet 
to learn what incentives to courage, 
effort and faith lie in that unfinished 
state of things in which man must 
work to the end of time. We do not 
know what hopeless paralysis of will 
and intelligence is spared us in the 
blessed uncertainties that surround us 
on every side, what power of spiritual 
resolution, comfort and cheer lie in 
the fact that the path before us is il- 
lumined only as we tread it, that posi- 
tive knowledge can be affirmed only 
of yesterday and to-day, and that to- 
morrow is still shrouded in the mys- 
tery that, at once, warns and beckons, 
Cc. P.. W. 


GERALD MASSEY in an indignant 
burst of rhythm published in the April 
Arena, remembers over Bradlaugh’s 
grave his brutal ejection from the 
House of Commons on account of his 
free-thinking tendencies. We make 
room for the following: 


‘‘Over his ashes they pray for peace, 
Who have helped to quench his fiery glow; 
But not for an hour will our battle cease; 
Our spoils of triumph his tomb shall strow? 


‘“**Tis one more lost of unnumbered lives, 
Wrecked, or taken by tortures slow ! 
‘Tis the common lot of the Thinker who 
strives 
To the death for Tyranny’s overthrow ! 


‘‘Deeds, not words, for our champion brave, 
Deeds that will lighten the weight of woe. 
I may not follow his dust to the grave, 
se shall be with you when facing the 
oe.’’ 


In love of home, the love of coun- 
try has its rise.—Old Curiosity Shop. 
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Men and Things. 


LADY SHELLEY has completed arrange. 
ments for the placing of the monument 
designed by Onslow Ford, and destined for 
the grave in which Shelley’s heart lies buried, 
in the English cemetery at Rome. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has declined, by 
action of her board of overseers, reversing 
the vote of the faculty, tohave the number of 
courses for the A. B. degree shortened to 
sixteen ; that is that the period of under- 
graduate study be made three instead of four 
years. 


SAD, indeed, is the breaking up of love 
and labor ties. It is tothe regret of the in. 
mates of the parsonage as of the parish 
that circumstances call Mr. Greenman east- 
ward, and that the Winona Parish will soon 
be obliged to seek a new pastor. A recent 
visit there revealed to the editor of Unity 
the right spirit and confident energy. 


BENN PITMAN, of Cincinnati, is said to 
regard with satisfaction the fact that he was 
christened by George Crabbe, the English 
poet, rector of the parish in which Mr. Pit- 
man was born. He recalls the t’s de. 
scription of a meeting with Wesley in the 
latter’s old age, when the great preacher 
received Crabbe with ‘‘benevolent polite- 
ness.’’ 


THE monument to be erected in Tennessee 
over the remains of Davy Crockett, the 
famous hunter, is to be of Tennessee granite, 
and something over thirty-seven feet high. 
It is to have various designs representing 
pioneer life. Col. Crockett looks down over 
the grizzly bear he loved to hunt, but the 
wise coon that always came down without 
waiting to be shot is strangely left out of the 
design, says one of our exchanges. 


WE learn from the Reform Advocate that 
the holy synod of the Russian church has 
issued an order that all converted Jews shall 
attend public worship of the orthodox faith 
at least once in every week or be deemed 
to have relapsed into Judaism. They are 
also in every instance to make a recantation 
of their Jewish belief before baptism and to 
be kept on probation at least six months. 
All those who relapse must be reported for 
punishment to the civil authorities. 


Dr. KRAUSH, in a Vienna journal, refers 
to the interesting fact that Queen Victoria 
attaches importance to certain omens. By 
her command Mr. Martin, Director of the 
Institute for the Blind, has attended to the 
making of the cradle for the newly born 
child of Princess Beatrice of Battenberg. 
The cradle is to be made entirely by blind 
men and women. The Queen, it is asserted, 
believes that objects made by them bring 
good luck. This, if true, has been rightly 
called ‘‘blind faith.’’ , 


THE revival of personal interest in John 
Wesley, consequent upon the celebration of 
the centennial anniversary of his death, de- 
veloped the fact that he was the author, as 
far as can be traced, of tbe phrase, ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,’’ which is familiar 
to everybody, and is generally attributed to 
the Bible. The words, ‘‘Cleanliness is in- 
deed next to godliness,’’ are to be found in 
asermon by Wesley on ‘‘Dress,’’ which is 

ublished in the voluminous collection of 

is works. 


THE senior editor has been much on 
wheels of late, and speaks of the model 
Unitarian Club they have in Kansas City. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty ladies and 
gentlemen, with a large sprinkling of youth, 
sat down to the tempting tables at the Coates 
House on the 7th inst; although there is but 
one Unitarian society in the place. The 
chair was taken by a member of the board 
of trustees, and afterthe repast Joseph A. 
Graham of the local press, read an admira- 
ble paper on ‘‘The theater and its relations 
to society,’’ followed by discussion. Mr. 
Roberts is happy, as he should be, as pastor 
of a prosperous society with ever growing 
opportunities and influence. 


It would seem that the Pullman Car busi- 
ness which for so long a time assumed that 
it had achieved perfection in its patterns, 1s 
about to take a new start. The vestibule 
attachment has suggested to the inventive 
mind still other combinations of luxury 
like that which has been achieved in the 
compartment sleeping cars that are now be- 
ing run by the Chicago & Alton Road 
between this city and St. Louis. The car 
contains in addition to six sleeping sections 
of the ordinary pattern, four private com- 
partments furnished with hot and col 
water, each compartment containing tw0 
double berths and arranged so that they may 
be thrown into larger suites. Each car 18 
seventy feet long, weighs a hundred thou- 
sand pounds and cost $40,000. If these 
privileges meant an increase of tariff, we 
would not take so much delight in them. 
But one rides at the same rate and sleeps at 
the same cost. This shows how corpora 
tions are moving towards the conveniences 
and comforts of the public, and it will not 
be long before other roads must follow the 
lead of this one which has always been one 
of the most comfortable and luxurious lines 


leading out of Chicago. 
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“Gontribnted and Selected. 


The Church Without a Bell. 


Over hills and valleys, 
Over prairies wide, 
Quiet call the Church-bells 

To the altar side. 
High in old cathedrals 
Chant the brazen lips ; 
Through the leafy byways 
Airy pleading slips. 


At the sound the worker 
Pauses in his toil ; 

Heaven’s a little nearer, 
Stars are in the soil ! 

At the sound the Sundays 
With low music fill ; 

Hark ! the lands are singing, 
Then, with prayer are still. 


But there needs no Church-bell 
With its mellow peal ! 
Softer, sweeter calling, 
Mystic voices steal: 
All the shadowy valleys 
Memory calls her own. 
All the spirit’s hilltops 
Listen for the tone. 


They are calling, calling 
Now to you and me ; 
Every shame repented, 
Every loyalty, 
Every loss and sorrow, 
Joys that come and bide, 
Are God’s summons calling 
To the altar side. 
—Rev. W. C. Gannell. 


Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself. 


This divine command is generally 
interpreted from the standpoint of the 
concrete and the individual. That is, 
our neighbor is supposed to be any 
one with whom we are brought in 
contact anywhere, whose individual 
needs and happiness must, in theory 
at least, be objects of interest equal 
with ourown. Christians universally 
recognize this interpretation as just 
and righteous, and willingly grant 
their highest admiration and respect 
to the man of benevolence, the phil- 
anthropist, the evident seeker after 
the good of others. The hearts of 
these good men are thus cheered, and 
they are encouraged to go forward, by 
the approbation of their fellows. But 
this very recognition, implying a set- 
ting apart of certain people to do that 
which all should do, prevents, in a 
measure, a general appreciation of the 
more abstract interpretation of the 
command, and its broader and deeper 
significance. 

Right-feeling people realize in an 
obscure way that they should love all 
mankind, and that the interests of the 
individual should be made subordinate 
to those of society. This is social 
law, and offers a problem social re- 
formers are constantly and conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to solve. The 
cordial response which their ef- 
forts, on paper, meet, is testified by 
the popularity of a book like Mr. 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ and 
seems to contradict my assertion of the 
non-appreciation of the widest signifi- 
cance of the command. 

But every one who has attempted to 
do something in a purely public- 
Spirited way, has found before him 
much more of the friction of opposi- 
tion than of the smoothed paths of 
support. Men can comprehend the 
possibility of a dollar being given to 
a beggar, a meal to the starving, a 
refuge to the helpless and such like 
charities, without hope or thought of 
reward. ‘They can even measure large 
bequests, sometimes, by the rule of 
unselfishness, or without regard to the 
glory attached to such things ; they 
Can go still farther and join with 
Others in a battle, which means, per- 
haps, the utmost self-sacrifice for a 
Cause. Yet to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred men it is incomprehensible 
that any man should not only advo- 
Cate some measure, for the good of his 
City, state or country, but work for it 
as heartily and earnestly as if it was 
4 personal matter. 

_ This lack of comprehension, of dis- 
Interested public labor is the greatest 
Stumbling-block in the way of the 


world’s material and moral progress. 
I should like to emphasize every word 
of that statement. It may be said, 
most truly, that steps in progress can 
not be appreciated save bya select 
class—the thoughtful and _intelli- 
gent. But do the thoughtful and in- 
telligent, or those who should be so, 
always lend a helping hand, or speak 
the friendly word to the man who is 
striving for something, which while it 
benefits mankind, will not in any other 
way redound to his or their honor ? 
Is it not from this class of people he 
meets the most opposition? Do they 
not plant the thorns of discourage- 
ment most often in his way? Is not 
his motive impugned and his work 
misjudged more often by them than 
by his humbler neighbors? ‘These 
questions are worth pondering. 

It is not personal appreciation the 
public-spirited man cares for—he 
would far rather be separated en- 
entirely, in people’s opinion, from 
what he is aiming to do, or at most to 
be considered as an intrinsic part of 
it. Buteven in this he is disappoint- 
ed. If his work attracts sufficient at- 
tention, his personality is brought into 
notice alinost invariably, by covert or 
open accusations of motives of self-in- 
terest. Or worse still and commoner 
still, he istempted to real or assumed 
motives of self-interest by the expect- 
ancy of others, and by their openly 
manifested contempt for one who for- 
gets or subordinates his own to general 
interests. Yet if he is able to stem the 
tide until his purpose is about achieved, 
his imperfect human nature must usu- 
ally be called upon to meet another 
shock;—hundreds of his fellows stand 
ready to reap what he has sown, to 
come in at the last moment and take 
the credit and get the honor for what he 
has done. Fortunately for our hopes in 
the future perfection of human char- 
acter, his unselfishness is generally 
proof against this last straw, and he 
goes on his way rejoicing that his work 
is accomplished. But can we expect 
public spirit to be general, while it de- 
mands of man the rarest of all virtues, 
the love that ‘‘endureth all things’’ 
for the sake of that ever needy neigh- 
bor— Mankind ? 

Mary E. CARDWILL. 


A Definition of God. 


UNITY quotes approvingly a defini- 
tion of God as ‘‘ the sum of those ex- 
periences to which we have to conform, 
those manifestations of nature which 
we cannot forbear, those laws of cos- 
mic existence which we have to obey.’’ 

If God is ‘‘ realities of experience,’’ 
why not define him as all the realities 
of experience and not simply as 
‘* those to which we have to conform.’’ 
If one class of ‘‘realities of exper- 
ience ’’—‘‘ those to which we have to 
conform ’’—constitutes God, what do 
the other ‘‘ realities of experience ’”’ 
—those to which we do not have to 
conform—constitute. If one class is 
God, and the other is not, then there 
are realities of experience fundament- 
ally unlike. Is this monism or moon- 
ism ? : 


Again God is ‘‘ those manifestations 


of nature which we cannot forbear.’’ 
If God is ‘‘manifestations’’ merely, 
why not define him as a// the manifes- 
tations of nature, whether we can 
‘‘forbear’’ them or not. But why de- 
fine God as ‘‘manifestations of na- 
ture.’’ If one say that God is that 
ultimate reality which is manifested in 
nature, or is nature, is the universe in 
its entirety, he says what is entitled to 
the consideration of a thinker; but 
who, with any philosophic capacity 
and ability to express his thought, will 
say that God is certain manifestations 
of nature—those ‘‘ which wecan not 
forbear.’’ 

And God is ‘‘ those laws of cosmic 
existence which we have to obey.’’ 
Are there some laws of cosmic exist- 
ence which we do not have to obey? 


But why call God ‘‘laws of cosmic 
existence’’? Laws are modes of 
action. They donot exist per se. In 
strictness of speech the laws of nature 
do not govern, do not determine na- 
ture’s operations. They are rather 
those uniform modes of action deter- 
mined, I should say, by the constitu- 
tion or nature of that which is the 
basis of all phenomena, and are ex- 
pressions of the ultimate reality, or 
modes in which it manifests itself to 
the human mind. Where is the logic 
in declaring that these modes of action, 
these expressions of power, are the 
veritable reality, God? If the word 
‘God ”’ is used to indicate that which 
is self-existent and eternal, the ulti- 
mate basis of all activity, why not say 
God is that which supplies all “ re- 
alities of experience,’’ rather than that 
God is ‘‘ those laws of cosmic exist- 
ence which we have to obey.”’ 

The entire definition seems to me 
to indicate crudeness and confusion of 
thought. B. F. U. 

Chicago. 


How One Church Looks at It. 


We give below a couple of pages 
from the recently published Annual of 
All Souls Church, Chicago, for the 
year 1891. Inasmuch as it concerns 
a matter in which all our churches 
are interested, we reprint it, not sim- 
ply for what contribution it makes to 
the subject under discussion, but to 
commend the example to other church- 
es. It is good to face all such ques- 
tions and to acquaint the constituency, 
as far as possible, with the questions 
involved and the actions taken upon 
the same.—Ep. 


It having become necesary to take definite 
action in regard to our church forming a 
branch Alliance of the ‘‘ National Alliance 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women,’’ after the most careful deliberation 
the following resolutions were passed by the 
Executive Committee of the church, at its 
February, 1891, meeting : 

‘WHEREAS, This church has, since its 
organization, strenuously opposed the intro- 
duction of any fellowship test-word into its 
name or the name of any organization with 
which it is connected, and, 

‘ WHEREAS, We believe that the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference is more nearly 
in harmony with the spirit of the West and 
more fully cognizant of the needs and wants 
of the western churches, therefore be it 

‘Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this 
church or its women to organize a branch of 
the ‘National Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women’ under the present 
name or while it is thus organized, and that 
we urge upon our women and the women of 
the west to support the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, to maintain it asa 
separate organization, and if any union be 
made with the Alliance it be on the basis of 
co-ordinate bodies.’’ . 

These resolutions were unanimously passed 
and it was further voted that a meeting of the 
women of the parish be called, and the action 
of the committee be presented and explained 
to them for their consideration. Such a meet- 
ing was held on February Io. Forty-three 
women were present, and after careful ex- 
planation and free discussion, the action of 
the executive committee was indorsed by a 
vote of thirty-eight. The remaining five 
were nearly all visitors. 

The committee and the women voting 
above were actuated by the following con- 
siderations : 

1. They remembered that the nondoctrinal 
position of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence has been the cause of its practical os- 
tracism and disfellowshiping on the part of 
the National Unitarian organizations, to the 
lines of which organizations the Alliance is, 
by its constitution, pledged, and that the 
words ‘‘ Liberal Christian ’’ were forced into 
the constitution by a pressure from those 
who were suspicious of, and antagonistic to 
a nondoctrinal basis. These words mean 
something, and any good-natured attempts 
to make them seem to mean less than they 
do, will only prolong the difficulties of reach- 
ing an understanding. 

2. They felt that two mistakes do not 
make a right, that the concessions, for peace’ 
sake, on the part of certain representatives 
of the women of the West at Philadelphia, 
in 1889, should not be interpreted as indorse- 
ment, orinsisted on as binding on those who 
were not there, or as limiting all future 
action. | 

3. For our women to go into the Alliance 
would be either to do it with a compromised 
conscience, because they were leaving behind 
them some of their sisters, or to go in with 
the deliberate intention of being a disturbing 
minority, always urging a repeal. The ex- 


perience of the national organizations and 


ecclesiasticism in general does not warrant 
much hope for readjustment from the inside. 
It is obvious to us that the majority of the 
Unitarian women want that doctrinal limita- 
tion implied in the constitution of the Alli- 
ance, and our women want the other kind of 
Unitarian organization. They feel that it is 
their duty, as women, to stand with the 
brethren of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and take the reproach and insulation 
visited upon them, and they believe that in 
that way they will best serve their common 
cause. To their mind this does not debar 
them from practical fellowship and co-oper- 
ation with those who work in the Alliance, 
In a non-official way they will stand ready 
to co-operate with them in all their work, 
and they hope to exchange all courtesies in 
a cordial manner. 

4. Doctrinal reasons all aside, they believe 
that a confederation of independent organ- 
izations is better than an attempt to or- 
ganize under one management with the 
central administration, and that on the 
eastern coast of this great country 
any official representation on a national 
board of the western field, based on a nu- 
merical apportionment, would be wholly 
inadequate to represent the far-reaching, im- 
portant interests of the Mississippi Valley. 
An independent center in Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, and other natural 
centers of population and organization, seems 
to be the more desirable ideal. Such national 
co-operation and fellowship would naturally 
spring up from such organizations as would 
make a national combination for advisory 
and inspirational purposes possible and real. 

It was the intention of the Executive Com- 
mittee to print the entire correspondence 
between it and the representative of the Na- 
tional Alliance concerning this matter in this 
Annual, in accordance with the custom that 
brings all the important transactions of the 
year before the congregation in this way. 
But out of deference to the expressed wish 
of our eastern friends we withhold it, asthey 
feel that ‘‘ published communications, owing 
to the limitation of words, can never express 
all that is meant,’’ and they therefore “ pre- 
fer not to have any publication of the mutual 
correspondence in the manual or elsewhere.” 

It is with extreme regret that we withhold 
from print this correspondence which defined 
our position clearly, was altogether courte- 
ous, and did much credit to the kindly feel- 
ing and the wishes of our eastern sisters. 

These letters are now in the handsof Mrs. 
Lackersteen, and open to the inspection of 
any one interested. They will be duly spread 
upon the records of this church. 


Notice. 


The undersigned desires to answer 
by this means several inquiries re- 
ceived through the mail and other- 
wise, respecting the method of voting 
at the coming annual meeting of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence ; whether the right to vote will 
be given to delegates or to members. 
The Women’s Conference has never 
been a strictly delegated body, far 
less pains having been taken by its 
board of officers to arouse interest in 
its work through delegates than by 
securing single memberships. It has 
from the date of its organization 
voted both by members and dele- 
gates. If called for, therefore, at the 
next meeting, the Chair will have 
to rule that all members and dele- 
gates are entitled to vote, basing the 
ruling entirely on precedent. The 
present system has been criticised as 
unjust, and is at any time subject to 
such constitutional change as the 
members of the Conference may see 
fit to make; though it is doubtful if 
any other method of procedure would 
prove, any more than the present one, 
entirely just and logical in a// its 
bearings. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY, 
Pres. W. W. U. C. 
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Church Dooy Pulpit. 


The Prodigal Son. 


By Rev. J. H. LONG, UNITY CHURCH, 
CAMDEN, N. f. 


There is among many estimable 
Christians a very unfortunate tendency 
to exaggerate the literary beauties of 
the Bible; and in no case is this 
tendency more clearly seen than in 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son; 
upon which, from time immemorial, 
the most extravagant eulogiums have 
been heaped. It has been called the 
masterpiece of literature, the fairest 
picture ever thrown upon canvas ; 
and the inevitable result has ensued, — 
a feeling of disappointment, a mental 
reaction, as it were, which prevents 
us from getting the good which the 
parable, if rightly interpreted, will 
undoubtedly convey. To continue 
this thought fora moment: This same 
feeling comes over me, and no doubt 
over others, whenever extravagant 
praise is showered upon the Bible as a 
literary work. Not that I would fora 
moment depreciate the literary excel- 
lence of the Bible. There are num- 
berless beautiful passages to be found 
therein. There are other passages 
which, at any rate in their English 
garb, are anything but beautiful. 
What is needed in this, as in every- 
thing else, is honesty—mental hon- 
esty, which shall enavie us to bestow 
and to withhold praise, according to 
the sincere dictates of our conscience. 
For it is to be feared that this eulo- 
gistic strain is too often simulated, 
and results from a desire to propitiate 
divine favor. It is too often the same 
spirit as that which prompts the serv- 
ile subject of some eastern potentate 
to solicit the royal smile by extrava- 
gant recitations of his monarch’s 
greatness. Further, have we any war- 
rant for saying that Christ ever 
claimed great literary merit for His 
words ? Christ’s object was, I imag- 
ine, to use as direct, simple language 
as possible ; and it is no part of hon- 
est, manly reverence to discover 
literary excellence where its existence 
has never been claimed. Such a 
course merely defeats its object; it 
produces, not admiration for the so- 
called literary gem, but a want of con- 
fidence in a book which, it is pre- 
sumed, needs so unfair laudation in 
order to support its position. 

To return, however, to our subject : 
There is no doubt that the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son is a story at once 
touching and truthful; touching in 
its simple, homelike pathos, the truth- 
ful in its delineation of Eastern life and 
of the human heart. 

We all know the story ; and it can 
be told no more simply than in the 
words of the sacred writer, as they 
have just been read. Let us con- 
sider the lessons of this parable. 
The first and great lesson is that ‘‘As 
a man soweth, so shall he also reap.’’ 
And the second is that all God re- 
quires of man is ‘‘ That the wicked 
shall forsake his way and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts; and return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon.’’ 

The first lesson is, I say, that as a 
man soweth, so shall he also reap ; or, 
as it is elsewhere written, ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death.”’ 

The two sons of the father were 
surrounded with all the comfort, the 
simple luxury, which attended life in 
that day and land. For as it seems, 
their father was a man of wealth and 
standing, a man of flocks and herds, of 
menservants and of maidservants. 


He was, moreover, a kindly man, full, 


of love towards his sons, and ever 
ready to gratify their reasonable re- 
quests. But there seized the younger 
brother (and J shall not refer to the 
elder brother, as his share in the par- 
able is a minor one)—there seized the 
younger brother an eager longing to 


go forth into the great world, to taste 
its forbidden pleasures, and, free from 
parental control, to live a man among 
men. And notice, this was, as far as 
we can judge, not an honorable, not a 
courageous love of adventure, which 
impelled him to leave his father’s roof. 
Against a manly longing to see our 
beautiful world, to carve out a name 
among earth’s pioneers and heroes, 
nothing can be said. 
hearted youth, at one time or another, 
is possessed with this desire, this 
spirit of honest adventure; and 
happy indeed it is for youth if that 
spirit, that crusader’s fire, is never en- 
tirely extinguished by the pitiless 
greed of wealth. This world, indeed, 
were but a sorry world to-day had it 
not been for the adventurous daring 
of the past; the ever restless enthu- 
siasm of a La Salle, a Cartier, a Di 
Gama, or a Stanley, who have listened 
to the voice of Nature, the grand old 
nurse. And Nature, now as ever, 
sings : 
‘‘ Come, wander with me, my child, 
Into regions as yet untrod ; 


And read what is still unread 
In the wonderful works of God.’’ 


But it was not in this spirit that the 
younger son went forth, for we read: 
“The younger of them said to his 
father, ‘Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me.’ And he 
divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after, the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous, 
living.’’ 

He went away that he might be 
free from parental control, and might 
enjoy the wicked pleasures of the 
world. And to digress for a moment, 
if there has ever beena time when 
there has shown itself, on the part of 
the young, a spirit of independence 
towards their parents, a lack of re- 
spect for those who have authority 
over them, that time is the present. 
Although in many a home there still 
lingers the old-time filial reverence 
for parents, the old-time respectful 
love of them, from how many homes 
has this feeling departed forever? In 
how many homes to-day do the chil- 
dren seem to regard those whom God 
has placed over them as obstacles to 
the gratification of their pleasures, as 
fetters upon their youthful liberty, 
obstacles and fetters to be swept aside 
as quickly and as ruthlessly as possi- 
ble! It isa sad feature of all prog- 
ress that it brings with its good very 
much that is evil. And this applies, 
in some measure, to the spirit of lib- 
erty, which is so characteristie of the 
age; with all the good it works, it| 
still has a tendency to produce a con- 
tempt for authority,—an unbridled 
license. 
“liberty run mad ?”’ 
to me, however, that all the fault in 
many cases, is not with the children, 
but part lies with the parents. They, 
not unfrequently, have themselves to 
blame for this desire of their children 
to escape from the restraints of home. 
I mean, by reason of the rigid régime 
under which the family is brought up. 

Nothing so tends to alienate a 
child’s affections from the home, noth- 
ing so tends to promote untruthful- 
ness and duplicity and excess, as too 
rigid a home life, too stern a puritan- 
ical rule. It is the fashion to speak 
in poetic terms of the ‘‘dear old 
homestead,’’ but to many a man the 
mention of the old homestead calls up 


| 


‘visions of innocent amusements de- 


nied, of innocent pleasures denounced. 
The bow too tightly bent will break. 


Youth debarred from lawful pleasures | 
at home will seek them, and evil | 
pleasures with them, abroad; and. 


those honest, but misguided persons, 
who stamp as wicked and therefore 
unlawful, that which is not wicked, 
are active, albeit unwitting, agents 
in fostering the evils they would fain 
destroy. 


Every brave- | 


For what is license, but. 
It has seemed | 


To return, however: The young 
man went into a far country, and 
spent his substance in sinful pleasures, 
and no doubt he enjoyed these pleas- 
ures; for it is incorrect to say, as is so 
often said, for the sake of effect, that 
there is no pleasure in sin. If there 
were no pleasure therein, men would 
not yield to it, and there would be 
no merit in resisting it. There zs a 
pleasure in. sin, provided only con- 
science can be quieted, provided only 
we can forget that ‘‘for all these things 
we shall be called to account.’’ And 
the young conscience is elastic, the 
world is very bright, sin is very allur- 
ing, and the end seems very far off. 
And then conscience may be seared. 
And what an awful thing this is, that 
conscience, whatever that may be (I 
am not discussing that now), may be 
seared. You remember the lines, and 
they are very true: 

‘* Sin is a monster of so frightful mien, 

That, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 


But, seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 


What a terrible thing this is, that 
the inward voice may be hushed, that 
the monitor may one day cease to 
warn |! 

But the prodigal was young and full 
of life. He stilled the somewhat im- 
portunate voice of conscience, he 
recked not of the future, for ‘‘ youth 
was at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm.’’ But the future became the 
present; pleasure no longer seemed 
what it once had been, for he had lost 
somewhat of his erstwhile zest. The 
bright colors of the morning had faded 
before the somber shades of coming 
night, and there began to fall about 
him a chill foreboding, a melan- 
choly sadness, as one feels in some 
deserted banquet hall whence all the 
guests are fled. And then he sought 
to banish these somber visions, to 
drive away these foolish fancies, to 
forget them in still deeper draughts of 
pleasure. But, like Banquo’s ghost, 
‘they would not down.’’ And friends 
deserted him, and wealth failed him ; 
and he found himself a homeless, hun- 
gry wanderer on the rugged mountain 
side. He would fain have filled 
himself, we are told, ‘‘ with the husks 
that the swine did eat, and no one 
gave unto him.’’ And then indeed 
he realized that ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall healsoreap.’’ And 
we may believe in a God or not, we 
we may believe ina future life or not, 
there is no avoiding this inexorable 
law. The history of the world is one 
long illustration of this. The great- 
ness of the Pharaohs is but a dream 
of the night. The scimitar of the 
Saracen has long since rusted in its 
scabbard. The haughty boast that 
‘‘sunset never darkens the golden flag 
of Spain,’’ is to-day but a memory of 
the past, and so the nations which now 
hold sway—unless they feel the truth 
of this law, they too shall have their 
day and cease to be. As there is a 
cause, so must there be an effect. ‘‘ He 
who sows the wind must reap the 


whirlwind.’’ And as of nations so of 
individuals. Weare prone to forget 
this. Each day we live we are con- 


fronted with the question: Shall I 
do this, or shall I not? And we are 
inclined to think that, because it is 
only one act, or only a little act, there- 
fore it matters not. But it does mat- 
ter. Each little act leaves its impress— 
its impress upon our heart, upon our 
conscience, upon our face; for God 
writes upon our faces, to be seen and 
read of all men, our life’s record,—the 
refining record of virtue, the debasing 
record of vice. It matters, also, when 
we come to break off an evil habit, 
for then it is that we discover that 
these little daily acts have twined 
themselves into a cable so strong that 
we are powerless in its grasp. 

But toreturn. ‘‘And when he came 
to himself he said: How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I-perish 


with hunger! Iwill arise and will go 
unto my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, J] have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” 
How wonderful is the softening effect 
of suffering ! The world asks,—Why 
should there be such suffering ; why 
should God not have made all on earth 
happiness and joy? I can not answer 
these questions. Noone can explain 
the great problem of the origin of evil, 
or what is the same, the origin of sin, 
Its existence is one of those things we 
must accept; in a future world, per. 
haps, these questions may be an. 
swered. But we do know that, more 
than aught else, sorrow does purify the 
spirit, suffering does take away our 
hearts of stone and give us hearts of 
flesh. It is not in time of health and 
prosperity that we become patient and 
sympathetic. It is when we lie on q 
bed of pain, when we feel our own 
weakness, when we are tended by lov- 
ing hands: Then it is that, as the 
violet crushed beneath the foot, the 
human heart exhales its sweetest per- 
fume. ‘The sacrament of sorrow is a 
great mystery ; but suffering and sad. 
ness are, more often than we knovw, 
the ministering messengers of God’s 
grace. 

The prodigal, then, remembered his 
old home. Worn and weary, home- 
less and hungry, ‘‘I will arise,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and go unto my father.’’ And 
what a beautiful sentiment this is in 
man. The love of home and father- 
land ; the instinct which in loneliness 
and pain, in sickness and want, draws 
each one of us back to the spot—bar- 
ren it may be in all else except loving 
memories—the spot which we call 
home! Itis more than the result of 
habit, it is more thanthe effect of asso- 
ciation ; itisa foundation laid by God 
Himself upon which alone humanity 
many rear a stable social fabric, this 
world-wide love of home. 

‘‘ And the prodigal arose and came 
to his father. And when he was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him.’’ 

And this brings us to the second 
lesson. And what is this lesson again? 
It is contained in an answer to the 
question, What did the father require 
as a prerequisite to acceptance and 
forgiveness? And the answer is: 
Merely sincere repentance, merely 
heartfelt contrition. And yet, no par- 
able has been so largely employed by 
evangelical clergymen in their preach- 
ing as this parable of the prodigal 
son, a parable the whole teaching of 
which is directly opposed to the teach- 
ings of the orthodox churches. For 
what does orthodoxy say? It says that 
before forgiveness of sins there must 
be a blood offering, that before man can 
be saved God must die. Does the para: 
ble say this? As soon as the wanderer 
returned in honest repentance to his 
father, he was received with ope 
arms. It was not necessary that the 
elder brother should suffer, it was not 
demanded that there should be any 
vicarious punishment. It was neces 
sary only that the prodigal should 
show a sincere desire to amend his 
life, a sincere sorrow for his sins. And 
I would ask, does the strongest advo 
cate of the doctrine of vicarious suf 
fering find anything incongruous 1! 
the absence of the punishment of some 
one else before the prodigal is received? 
Not at all; so far as I know, such ob- 
jection has never been taken to the 
beauty of the parable of the prodigal 
son. And so, in the touching words 
of the story: ‘‘It is meet that wé 
should make merry and be glad, for 
this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.’”’ 

The parable is, then, an epitome of 
the sinner’s life ; his wandering in the 
desert of sin, far from God his Fathet, 
his repentance and return, his joyou 
welcome home. And can we dowd! 
that welcome? Can we doubt that 
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God will receive us? If we believe 
in Him as our Father, we must be- 
lieve in his goodness ; we must be- 
lieve that He will receive us if we but 
put our trust in him. 


She Siudy Gable. 
Books here noticed promptly sent on recetpiof price 


by W. W. Knowles & Oo,. Publishers aud Booksellers, 
904 Dearborn St., Chicaga, 


' 


Belief in God. Its Origin, Natureand Basis. By 
acob Guld Schurman, Professor of Philosophy, Cor- 
nell University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume contains the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Schurman on the Winkley founda- 
tion at Andover Theological Seminary. It 
is a discussion of the Theistic problem lead- 
ing to what the author terms Anthropocosmic 
Theism, to indicate its cosmic basis and also 
the interpretation of cosmos in terms of 
man. There is no narrowness in the tone of 
these lectures. One drawsan almost fright- 
ened breath as he thinks of such sentences 
as these being uttered under the wing of, 
Andover: ‘‘ The ignorant rustic whose ex- 
erience is narrow and whose mental activit 
is not much above the infantile range, is 
always soundin the faith. There is absalutely 
no limit to his credulity.”’ » "The 
geologist disbelieves the Mosaic story of 
creation, which for the pious peasant is no 
poem but a literal record of fact. ‘ The prej- 
udice against the supernatural’ of which we 
hear so much, means only that the modern 
belief in natural law is casting out the preju- 
dice for the supernatural which originates in 
the fears, imaginations and ignorance of 
primitive mankind.’”’ Agnosticism is dis- 
cussed in the first lecture. After considera- 
ble dry humor at the expense of Professor 
Huxley, in his pride as fond father of the [ 
infant word, the need of the word is consid- 
ered. Asan expression for the attitude of 
suspended judgment the author finds it un- 
necessary ; and if used to designate those 
who believe that theological problems deal 
with the unknowable and not merely the 
unknown, he regards the position it repre- 
sents as an anachronism—-a philosophic 
position which modern psychology has ren- 
dered meaningless, Before presenting an 
arguments the — character of belief in 
God is considered at length. A proof akiu 
to a mathematical demonstration is shown 
to be impossible in the nature of the case 
since this rests on the supreme simplicity of 
the element with which mathematics deals, 
space. Neither can we rest theistic belief 
upon induction since it can not depend upon 
any multiplication of separate experiences. | 
It must be of the nature of scientific hypoth- 
esis in explanation of facts. -‘The most 
that can be claimed is, I conceive, that the 
belief is not absurd in itself ; that it accounts 
for facts whose existence is admitted, and 
accounts for them more satisfactorily than 
any other theory.’’ Although this is mak- 
ing the belief frankly hypothetical it at the 
same time shows that our proof of the exist- 
ence of other people and of material sub- 
stance is of the same nature. 

The facts upon which this scientific hy- 
pothesis are based by Dr, Schurman, are the 
uniformity of nature and the psychological | 
facts of man’s spiritual life. Phe postulate 
of God as the cause of the world is the fun- 
damental argument, since it is admitted that 
without this being first established the post- 
ulate of God as “ Realizing P ,»' Oras 
‘‘ Father of our Spirits’' would have little 
weight. This causal argument fs not the old 
one which looked toward an outside me- 
chanic, but rests upon the inner connection 
of all existence in one unity in order to ex- 
plain the universal fact of causal relations. | 
‘The truth of the argument from causality 
lies not in an extra-mundane Cause or 
Maker of a created world, but in an intra- 
mundane Cause or ground of an uncreated 
world.”" ‘‘ For us, He is the universal life 
in which all individual activities are included 
as movements of a single organism,’’ This 
reference to the position taken is inadequate. 
The book is full to the brim of such con- 
densed material that an outline of all its 
features is impossible. The historical survey 
is of great interest and leads up to the 
theory that the true religious conception 
must be a combination of the Aryan and 
Semitic modes of we existence: “A 
synthesis of the Father of all spirits with 

e ground of all nature.’’ Anything by | 
this author is of great value to the busy 
reader since he hag a peculiarly happy 
faculty of condensing wide ranges of pro- 
found studies into small compass and in a 
style of rarely equalledclearness. This little 
volume leaves one with the impression of 
having obtained a bird's-eye view of the 
history of philosophy and religion as well as 
a critique of logical method and a summary 
of the doubts and assurances that meet the 
modern thinker up to date. M. P. T. 


Miss CHARLOTTE M. Yonog, in her sixty- 
seventh year, is writing her one hundred and 
first book. It is to be a story of the time of 
Vespasian. | 


_ THE Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, will soon issue the first volume of the 
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The Death Penalty. By Andrew J. Palm. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


This book is No. LXVI of Questions of 
the Day Series, and is characterized by fresh- 
ness and vigor of treatment. It is an inter- 
esting book upon an important subject well 
calculated to create a correct public opinion. 
The author most successfully disposes of 
the two popular arguments in lever of cap- 
ital punishment, viz., the Bible argument 
and that the death penalty makes life more 
secure. Inthe four states, Maine, Michigan, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, where capital 
punishment has been abolished, murders 
hdve become less frequent since the change. 
The scare theory js not effective, and in prac- 
tice executions tend to suggest rather than 
to hinder murders. 
Not fear of death, but respect for life de- 
ters from murder, just as not the fear of 
punishment, but respect for the rights of 
property, deters from theft. 
T e spirit of revenge must have originated 
the death penalty, but modern civilization 
no longer tolerates that spirit; the intelli- 
gence of this day demands that punishment 
shall be remedial and not retributive ; and 
whatever may have been the exigencies of 
Hebrew society or of the Noachian age, 
Christ insisted upon a more excellent way 
than an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth, and the spirit of the New Testament 
is no less binding upon Christendom than 
the letter of the Old. Among the eminent 
persons cited as opposed to capital punish- 
ment are Charles Sumner, Horatio Seymour, 
Horace Greeley and the poets Bryant, Whit- 
tier and Longfellow. One closes the book 
with its additional chapter upon War, with 
the desire to speed the day when these relics 
of barbarism shall disappear. 


Periodicals. 


THE opening article in the April number 
of the North American Review is on 
“Wealth and its Obligations,’’ by Cardinal 
Gibbons, and is based on Mr. Carnegie’s 
article on ‘‘Wealth,’’ published in the mag- 
azine in June, 1889; also on the recent dis- 
cussion of the subject by Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning,jand others in 7he Nine 
teenth Century. Cardinal Gibbons’ article 
will command wide attention. An allied 
subject, ‘‘ Pauperism in the United States,’’ 
is treated by Professor Richard T. Ely, of 
Johns Hopkins University, whose studies of 
economic and sociological questions have 
gained for him an enviable reputation. 
Closely connected in thought with these 
two articles is that on Peter Cooper’s life 
and philanthropic work, ‘‘ The Example of 
a Great Life,’’ written by the editor, whose 
near acquaintance with Mr. Cooper gives 
him unusual opportunities fer speaking on 
this subject. The paper is timely, since the 
centennial anniversary of Mr. Cooper’s birth 
was celebrated on the 12th of February. 
Under the title, ‘‘The Duty of the Hour,” 
Secretary Rusk discusses the recent advent 
of the farmer in politics and the debt owed 
by men of all other callings to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. Mr. M. W. 
Hazeltine takes a hopeful view of ‘‘Married 
Women in Fiction,’’ both as writers and 
heroines. The recent novels of Julien Gor- 
don (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) furnish 
the main grounds of his hope. Sidney Dil- 
lon, Esq., president of the Union Pacific 
Railwa ‘, writes strongly, on ‘‘The West and: 
the Railroads,'’ and the obligations which 
the West is under to the corporations which 
have done so much to open up and develop 
it. Some ‘‘Men of the ae Parlia- 
ment” are sketched by Henry W. Lucy, the 
well-known Parliamentary writer for the 
London Daily News. Miss Agnes Repplier 
has g most interesting essay on ‘‘ Humors 
of the Cookery-Book,”’ and William Math- 
ews writes on ‘‘Civilization and Suicide.”’ 
A notable contribution is that from the pen 
of Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish 
statesman, entitled ‘‘The Best Sign of Our 
Timea.”’ It is an historical review of dem- 
ocratic evolution and revolution in Europe. 
The Notes and Comments include essays on 
‘‘A Belated Crab,” ‘‘The Legal Profession 
Defended ’’ (a reply to Homer Greene’s arti- 
cle, ‘Can Lawyers be Honest?’’), ““A Re- 
quisite of Reform,” eta. 


| ‘San third number of the Monzssi, the 
uarterly magazine published by the Open 
Court Company, is before us, and maintains 
the high character of the preceding numbers. 
Joseph Le Conte contributes the opening 
essay, on “‘ The Factors of Evolution,” in 
which he enumerates the leading principles 
which have helped build up the structure of 
modern scientific philosophy, —o 
each its origin, Lemarckian or Darw nian 
} and describing its proportional rank and 
| value. Prof, Cesare Lambroso contributes 
two articles, the first containing some illus- 
| trative studies {in criminal anthropology 
] under the title, ‘‘The Physiognomy of the 
{ Anarchists,”” the second on ‘Innovation 
{ and Inertia in the World of in gropoon 
R. Meade Bache writes on the ‘ Duality 


of Mind.” Dr. George M. Gould on ‘‘Im- 
mortality.” The latter confesses himeelf 
unable understand the hunger for per- 


sonal identity and thinks it rises from “‘a 
childish obtuseness of character’’; the de- 
sire for itis “the renunciation of progress.”’ 


English translation of Graetz’s ‘‘ History of 
the Jews.” 


discussion of ‘‘Some Questions of Psycho 
Physics.”’ Lucien Arreat furnishes some lit- 
erary correspondence from Framce and C. 
Lamibroso from Italy. 


Printers’ Ink. A journal for advertisera. New 
York: Geo, P. Rowell & Co., to Spruce St. Weekly, 
$2.00 per year. 

A weekly journal of the art and science 
of advertising. Not yet two years old, it has 
made itself so indispensable to any adver- 
tiser desirous of keeping up with the times, 
that the wonder is how business was for so 
long done without it. A notable feature is 
a weekly column of ‘‘Stray Shots,’’ by Arte- 
mas Ward, of sapolio fame. 


“A MODERN HYGEIAN”’ ts the title of a 
handsome pamphlet-book containing arti- 
cles by Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, President of the National 
Woman’s Health Association of America; 
Oscar B. Moss, M. D., of Kansas City; Mrs. 
Annie Jenness-Miller, of New York; Grace 
A. Preston, M. D., resident physician of 
Smith College, Northampton; Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and other prominent writers. 
The book is illustrated with full page en- 
gravings. Any reader of the UNITY can 
obtain a copy free by sending a postal card 
to the publishers, George Frost & Co., 31 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lee and Shepard have just issued what is 
claimed in some quarters to be the hit of the 
season. Itis said that, “One page read of 
Sardia will awaken the desire to read the 
whole book. It has the purity of spring- 
water, the sparkle of champagne, the soft 
intoxication of delight and the strong, sweet 
essence of truth, which permeates and 
makes wholesome the mental draught.”’ 


CORNELIA SORABJI, who at eighteen was 
professor of literature in the university at 
Bombay, has just submitted papers on 
Roman law which are held by Oxford exam- 
iners to be ‘‘ the most remarkable and able 
ever presented by any student of either sex 
in the university.’’ 


Miss MARY E. Burt, author of “ Liter- 
ary Landmarks,’’ is at work on a new book, 
to be completed in four volumes, and pro- 
viding a course of work in literature for the 
student that is excellent for systematic 
arrangement. Part I, is annonnced by the 
publishers, Albert Scott & Co., of Chicago. 


PROP, ROBERTSON SMITH, who was associ- 
ated with Prof. Baynes in editing the last 
edition of the ‘“Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ 
and who succeeded to Prof. Baynes’ place as 
chief editor after his death, has undertaken 
to edit a new biblical dictionary. 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 


by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Civil Service Gazette.”’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


on all moneys sentus for investment in real estate inthe 
thrivingelty of TACOMA, Wash., besides we send you 
one-half the profits, 8 and 10 per cent. neton mortgage 
loans first-class security. Write for information. Rest 
references given. Address, MANNING, 
BOGE «& HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
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sophical Journal. 


The Gospel Banner —Conservative Univer- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It aims at delineating a possible 
world of human be- 
ings thuroughly uni- 
ted in pursuits, sympa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and atiainments— a 
unified world ground- 
ed ou an all pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by unity 
of beliefs diye. negara 

c 


ests: if one member 

suffers, all suffer; if 

one is prosperous, | 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
isan attempt to show 
what this world jma 

be, what it yet will 
be, when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the Ry 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical! Social [great 
Reform) says of the & 
book: The Aurora- B 
»vhone opens as though 
it were merely a story 
ofadventure, very well 
told indeed, but stilla 
story of adventure. But the ‘“ hair-breadth 
‘scapes’ ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 


URORAPHONE, ! 


A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE. 


(aaz= aT pigs 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientifie in its denouements N 
accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a 
love story artistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages. — Xeligio-fhilo ll 


- 


tute the introduction to the more solid and val- ; 

uable part of the book. The author has evi- 

dently read ** Robert Klsmere,’’ ‘‘ Looking Back- N 
ward,’ and other l 


sociological and re N 
ligious novels, and ll 


realizing their short- i] 
: comings as novels U 
| has not fallen into the 
error of introducing 
long and seemingly 
interminable discus- 
sious. The reader is 
never allowed to for- 
get that heis reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags. 


yrus: Cole. 


nomically heterodox 
novels. ‘*‘The Aurora- 
phone’’ combines the 
heterodoxiness of 
both. € 
Philadelphia Item: 
This story is a ro- 


mance of the most 
startling character, . 
: exceedingly 
amusing. .. . ; 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 

hone explains how 

e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history ‘of Saturn, 
explicitly ee 
their ideas of the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 
they had passed. 

. There was ample 
time for the author to 
weave into his sto 
several —s love pine ras and exciting inci- 
dents. he story is decidedly well written, and 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


Prof. Ernst Mach and the editor joim ina 


hut we 

individual origin an (© 

destiny. ia ake : he flu Pora Poene : 

; 1e ideas are 

much like those of ( There have hitherto 

the Gospel regarding ) BY been religiously heter- 
| a community of inter- odox novels, and eco- 
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Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement, 249 pages. Sent 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, | 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. l 
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April 23, 1891 


Rates from thy Biskd. 


Western Unitarian Sunday-Schoel Society : 
—At the April meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the W. U.S. S. Society, Rev. L. 
J. Duncan was elected to fill a vacancy. The 
resignation of Mr. Jones having been pre- 
sented, the matter was considered, and as it 
was the sense of the meeting that Mr. Jones 
was indispensable on the board, his resigna- 
tion was not accepted. 


A second edition of the second series of 
lessons in the ‘‘ Six Years’ Course’ having 
become necessary, it was voted to print 
another thousand of ‘‘In the Home’’; a 
third edition of five hundred ‘‘ Heroes and 
Heroism ’’ was also voted. 


It was voted that Rev. H. D. Maxson be 
asked to revise and prepare his Lesson Leaves 
which have been printed in UNiTy in con- 
nection with the first line of study in the 
‘‘Six Years’ Course,’’ and that they be put 
into pamphlet form, or such other shape as 
may seem most available for those who may 
be entering upon this course of study 
another year. 


A committee on the preparation of lessons 
was appointed, through whose hands should 


pass for revision the remaining four series of 


lessons in the course. The names on this 
committee were Miss Mary L. Lord, chair- 
man, J. C. Learned, H. D. Maxson, W. C. 
Gannett, and Elinor E. Gordon. 


Reports having been received from the 
committee on the Summer Institute, which 


was appointed August 21,j 1890, at one of 


the meetings of that assembly at Hillside, 
Wis., we give its communications below: 


The committee on arrangements for the 
next Sunday-school Institute, beg leave to 
make the following report : 


We recommend: I. 
meeting be Hillside, Wis., where such a suc- 
cessful Institute was held last August. 

2. That the time of meeting be the first 
two weeks in August, 1891. 


3. That the Rev. John C. Learned, of 


St. Louis, be invited to take the place of in- 
structor in the study of Comparative Re- 
ligions. 

It is urged by the committee that all work- 
ers interested in the new course of Sunday- 
school lessons, make special effort to attend 
this meeting. 

Siemed 

ELINOR E. GORDON, Sioux City, Ia. 

HENRY DOTY MAxXSON, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, Monroe, Wis. 

THOMAS P. BYRNES, Humboldt, Ia. 

MILA F. TUPPER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The committee had corresponded with the 


That the place of 


people of Helena Valley, Wis., to learn if 


accommodations could be had, as before, for 
guests attending the meetings, and we give, 
also, the main part of the response: 


‘* We shall be delighted to welcome to our 
valley, our church, our homes, and our 
hearts, the Sunday-school] Institute, should 
it decide to come to us. We can promise 
as much for the comfort of the members as 
last summer, and as much more as our ex- 
perience of last summer may lead us to fore- 
cast the needs, and our busy lives and limited 
means may enable us to do. 


The labor which the presence of the In- 
stitute may impose upon the members of 
our church, is nothing in their estimation 
compared to the great pleasure and uplifting 
they receive from the Institute and the pres- 
ence of its members in their homes.”’ 

Very heartily yours, 
LLOYD-JONES SISTERS and 
other friends in the Valley.’’ 


This cordial response was appreciated by 
the board, and the location of the next 
sumumier’s Institute was decided. It is sug- 
gested that those who expect to attend the 
meetings will do well to correspond with 
secretary concerning accommodations. 


A course of primary study, for the four 
years preceding the six years’ course will 
soon be in preparation, by Elinor E. Gor- 
don, the outline for which will form a part 
of the work of the Summer Institute, to- 
gether with that of ‘‘In the School,’’ by 
Juniatta Stafford, and ‘Religions of the 
Older World,’’ by John C. Learned. 

ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec. 


Gardner, Mass.—_Rev. and Mrs. Litchfield 
invited the families connected with the Uni- 
tarian church to meet them on Wednesda 
evening, the 8th inst., at the church build- 
ing, with the desire of bringing all the peo- 
ple together, so far as possible, for social in- 
tercourse. A large number responded to the 
invitation and passed a pleasant evening. 
Singing of solos, and also by a quartette of 
male voices, added to the pleasure of the oc- 
casion. The date marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Litchfield. Rev. W. S. Heywood, who per- 
formed the ceremony twenty-five years ago, 
not deeming it necessary to re-marry the 
couple, made some very pleasant remarks. 
The guests left several substantial tokens of 
regard. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Unitarian Society of 
Hartford reports fifty-one members received 
inside of years, during the present 
pastorate of Rev. Perry Marshall. 


Unity friend we extract the following, which 
will interest our readers. Dr. Kerr presides 
over a Unity church here that is undenom- 
inational and even without the semblance of 
acreed. At present the Doctor is giving a 
series of Sunday night lectures on the 
‘‘Evolution of Religion,’’ and it is putting 
it mild to say that his lectures are very in- 
structive and intensely interesting. The 
Doctor has traveled extensively, is a thor- 
ough scholar, a fluent speaker and treats his 
subject from a broad and liberal basis en- 
tirely free from sectarian taint or religious 
bias. Theseating capacity ef his newchurch 
is taxed to its utmost limits every Sunday 
night to accommodate the people who flock 
to hear him. Ministers from other churches 
denounce him from their pulpits in a round- 
about way, and scenetione’ tip making person- 
al allusions to him—in one instance calling 
him ‘‘Satan in the pulpit.’’ The press of 
the city takes delight in publishing the thun- 
ders hurled from the pulpit at the Doctor, 
and sometimes they try to make it a little 
stronger by adding a reverberation of their 
own. But calm and unruffied as the ocean’s 
depths, Dr. Kerr hurls his /ac/s at them, and 
tells them the facts are accessible to all if 
they will only take the pains to look them 
up. Elder Knapp, the great Baptist revival- 
ist once prayed the Lord ‘‘to get hold of 
that curly Kerr and shake him over hell 
until his infidelity was all burned out of him.’’ 
Mr. Knapp has already solved the great 
problem, and Kerr, hale and vigorous at 
seventy, is still appealing to his hearers in 
matchless, glowing words, to use their rea- 
son in regard to every theological question 
that is presented to them. Any philosophy 
or belief that openly courts the light of day 
aud solicits investigation must necessarily 
have an element of truth in it. 


Boston.—-The Sunday School Society will 
publish a new service for ‘‘ Flower Sunday ”’ 
with an attached leaflet of recitation. 

—Rev. A. W. Jackson, who latély visited 
England and saw Dr. Martineau in relation 
to gathering materials and forming impres- 
sions to serve in Mr. Jackson’s projected 
volume on ‘‘ Martineau and his Work,”’ will 
speak upon that subject at the next meeting 
of the Monday Club. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage will give the last Sat- 
urday afternoon lecture of the season in 
Channing Hall on ‘‘ The Religious Progress 
of the Last Three Hundred Years.’ 

~The Annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association was lately held in the old South 
Church. Fifty-seven helping ‘‘circles’’ are 
on the list for the United States, which have 
contributed in 1890 $5,620.95. The annual 
expense of the work in India is $6,000. The 
permanent fund for building and mainte- 
nance is $24,000. The school increases in 
numbers and usefulness and in favor of 
Hindu philanthropists. A home anda good 
English education are given to the widow- 
pupils, as well as instruction in domestic 
duties. Rev. E. E. Hale is president, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks and others, Vice-Pres- 
idents. 


W. W. U. 0.—A special meeting of the 
Board was held, April 15. Mrs. Woolley in 
the chair. Mmes. Jones, West, Semple and 
the secretary present. 

The secretary reported roo P. O. M. Rec- 
ord Books ruled and printed for $50, and 
500 Classified Tracts Lists for $20, and as 
treasurer stated the financial condition of 
the Conference. 

The question of voting at the annual 
meeting was again opened and _ re-con- 
sidered, the board agreeing that the prece- 
dent of past years must be held to at the 
approaching meeting, which allows mem- 
bers and delegates to vote. 

It was moved and passed that the nomin- 
ating committee be as follows: Mrs. L. B. 
Fisher, of Alton, Chairman; Mrs. Bradley, 
of Quincy; and Miss Hultin, of Des Moines. 

The Conference Programme for May 1!2, 
was read and revised. 

It was voted that the President and Secre- 
tary be given authority to arrange for the 
publication in pamphlet of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting, providing such action 
seem to them wise. 

The meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE HILTOon, Sec. 


Richmond, Ind.—We hear of the death on 
April 6, of Mary Louisa Vining, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., areader of UNITY and a devoted 
friend to all that UNiry represents. One 
who knew her well writes: ‘“‘She has been 
an invalid for over twenty years, and still 
has written many hundreds of letters and 
has done a post-office mission work in her 
own way that was wonderful. She was the 
most intense sufferer I ever knew and yet 
was always cheering up others.’’ Here was 
the faith of the heart, and such souls as hers 
never die. Wherever she may be she is stil] 
about her Father’s busineas. 


Returning.—Hon. D. L. Shorey, president 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, who 
has been in Europe for some months, writes 
that he will sail from Southampton on the 
steamer Augusta Victoria of the Hambur 
line on the 18th of April for the Unit 
States. We are plea to learn that Mr. 
Shorey has turned his face homewards and 
that he expects to be in Chicago at the W. 
U. C. Anniversaries, May 12-14. 


Rockford, [ll.—From a private letter to a 


Dresden, Germany.—The following extract 
from a letter written to a post-office mission 
worker by Pastor Gamper of Dresden will 
be of interest to UNITY readers: ‘‘ These 
sermons of Mr. Savage and J. V. Blake have 
already given me much pleasure and many 
an impulse. The American fashion of 

reaching is quite different from ours, much 
Sadie and takes hold more of the life of 
the day. In these discourses one finds ref- 
erences to the newest literature, quotations 
from the writers of the present. It is not 
customary with us to bring such into the 
pulpit; and yet such things awaken interest. 
Everywhere these preachers insist on the 
daily proof of one’s religion by one’s life. 
This practical Christianity is that of which 
our time stands in need with us in Europe 
also. UNITY too, which comes to hand reg- 
ularly, brings me into pleasant connection 
with religious efforts that are congenial to 
me, Fortunately we have, in our ‘‘ Reformed 
Parish’' {in Dresden, perfect freedom in 
matters of belief and are bound by no con- 
fession of faith.’’ 


A Correction.—In our reference last week 
to the lecture of Rev. A. K. Glover in the 
Cathedral, Chicago, April 9, we were misled 
by the report in the Chicago /ntler Ocean 
into giving currency to a sentiment which Mr. 
Glover repudiates. He writes to the /nier 
Ocean, ‘‘It is my duty to say that I never 
uttered such words, as they are wholly op- 
posed to our church principles.’’ He writes 
UNITY to the same effect, also stating that 
his change from Unitarianism to Episcopal- 
ianism had long been in contemplation, and 
that he left his charge in Grand Haven, last 
October, to enter the Episcopal ministry; 
the six months occupied in teaching at 
Evansville, being considered but probation- 
. We regret to have pen peenee 
misrepresented Mr. Glover and herewith 
send out our correction as widely as possible. 


Englewood, [ll.—From the Universa/ist 
Messenger, published by the First Univer- 
salist Church of Englewood, of which Rev. 
Florence Kollock is pastor, we take the 
following, quoted from the Universalist 
Monthly, published at Newark, N. J., Rev. 
W. S. Crowe, editor: “ ‘ Zhe Bible of To- 
day,’ by Rev. — W. Chadwick, is perhaps 
the best introduction to Bible study extant. 
The chronological table of the various books 
and scraps of which our Scriptures are com- 

osed is itself worth the price of the book. 

he minister who takes these lectures as the 
foundation for a year’s work in his Bible 
class will more than likely do the best year’s 
work of his life.’’ 


Wichita, Kansas.—A faithful worker at 
this point ‘writes in hopeful strain of the 
work of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, saying: 
‘It is only a matter of time when we shall 
have a large church filled with the culture 
and intellect of our city.””. Our correspond- 
ent addsthat Mr. Shippen has received some 
very flattering invitations to other points, 
with the offer of a larger salary than his 
present society can ,afford to pay, but that 
he chooses to remain at his present post and 
help push so promising a work to a success- 
ful issue. We commend both the insight 
and the devotion to principle such a course 
illustrates. 


Des Moines, lowa.—The Iowa Conference of 
Unitarian and other Independent churches 
is in session this week, 20, 21, 22, at Des 
Moines. Besides the Unitarians of the state, 
we see on the programme the names of Rev. 
: H.Palmer, Universalist, of Cedar Rapids, 

ev. H. M, Simmons, Minneapolis, Rev. 
John R. Effinger, Rev. J. Ll. Jones and Mrs. 


Celia P. Woolley, Chicago. After an address | 


of welcome by Hon. B. F, Gue, president of 
the conference, and a response by Rev. E. 
E. Gordon, of Sioux City, the conference 
sermon was preached on Monday evening, 
20, by Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City. 
We shall give some report of proceedings in 
next week’s UNITY. 


Valparaiso, Ind.—We are in receipt of a 
Valparaiso paper giving report of a sermon 
by Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, in the Opera House 
of that city. Mr. Hewitt visited Valparaiso 
recently and spoke on ‘‘ The Fall of Man,”’ 
in the series of Unitarian services, of which 
Rev. T. G. Milsted, of Chicago, has had 
charge. The discourse is spoken of as 
scholarly and such as is seldom heard 
outside the large centers of population and 
culture. 


Hinsdale, Ill.—On Sunday, April 12, Mr. | 
Elia S. Yortcheff, of Bulgaria, filled the 
ulpit of Unity Church and in the evening 
ectured on ‘‘ Bulgaria, the Bone of Conten- 
tion in EKurope.’’ His audiences were much 
interested in him and‘in his discourses. Mr. 
Yortcheff left Chicago on the 16th inst, for 
Boston 


La Porte, Ind.—We hear from La Porte 
that Mr. J, W. Broeffle, a member of the 
congregation, formerly in the active work 
of the Unitarian ministry, is occupying the 
Unitarian pulpit of that place, giving ‘‘ per- 
fect satisfaction, and will remain until the 
summer vacation.’’ His sermons receive 
favorable mention in the daily papers. 
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HORSRORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. 8S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
sayx 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 


dyspepsia,’’ 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's’’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


THE ESOTERIC 


FOR APRIL 
Will be sent FREE to any address. 
ESOTERIC PUB. CO. 


478 Shawmut Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS 


For two of the best selling articles 
now in the market, vis.: “‘Child- 


hood, its Care and Cultnre,”’ by 
Mary Alien West, the book for 
mothers everywhere—and the fine 


aquarelie-tint picture of Miss Fran- 
ces B. Willard, the most notable 
woman of the age. Sell on sight. 
Send for terms to WoM. TEMP. PUB. 
A88'N, 161 La Salle St.. Chicago. 
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An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted.” 191 pages. Mailed the 80 cents. 
“In many ts a remarkable book. Its title isa 


uzzle, its m make-up is unique, and 

bf ‘the story Is altogether novel,"—-Sacutiay Evedine 
“There {fs nothing unworthy bere, either in morals or 

“acete strongest and most fascinating books of 

the season.’’—Northern Budget. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Fortunately God knows where to look 
for a soul. 


Mon.—In a character, as in a rock, there 
may be water holes. 

Tues.—Right has its passion, and that pas- 
sion is an element of progress. 

Wed.—Nothing is more dangerous than dis- 
continued work. 

Thurs.—What love begins can only be com- 
pleted by God. 

Fri.—God is behind everything, but every- 
thing conceals God. 

Sal.—Labor is the law, and whoever re- 
pulses it as a bore must have it 
as a punishment. 

—Victor Hugo. 


Make-Believe Spring. 


A wee Daisy whispered, ‘‘’Tis time, dears, I 
think ; 

The winds have stopped blowmg, I can’t 
sleep a wink ! 

Get ready your frills and your nice golden 
caps, 

To peep when the rain on the door softly 
taps— 

The warm silver rain softly taps.’’ 


A meek little Violet answered, ‘‘’Tis plain 

She talks in her sleep! Let us slumber again.’’ 

‘ That’s just my opinion,’ observed Butter- 
cup; 

The sunshine will tell us the time to get up— 

Precisely the time to get up!’’ 


‘Hush !”’ whispered a Lily, ‘‘ Why wake us 
so soon ? 

Though you may not hear them, the harsh 
breezes croon:! 

They tell of the storms, that are cominy this 
way ; 

It will not be springtime for many a day- 

Ay, many a desolate day.”’ 


‘Oh! do go to sleep,’’ sighed a Crocus near 


by ; 

‘There is n’t the sign of a bird in the sky ; 

You must have been dreaming ; if spring- 
time were near, 

You foolish young Daisy, I’m sure / should 
hear— 

The first one of all 7 should hear !"’ 


But Daisy replied, ‘‘Oh! I know ’tis the 
spring !”’ 

Then Golden-rod sighed, ‘‘If you hear the 
birds sing, 

Why linger, you foolish young Daisy, at all? 

lonly began to sleep late in the fall : 

Go! there’s a dear, don’t wake us all !’’ 


Now, while they all whispered, the winds 
had grown still ; 

The a became ashen, o'er valley and 
hill ; 

‘*So softly I’ll fall,’’ said the feathery Snow : 

‘lll make believe spring for the flowers 
below— 

The whispering flowers below !”’ 

—George Cooper in The Union Signal. 


A Million Dollar Bills. 


‘If you had a million dollars in one- 
dollar bills, how high a pile would they 
make ?”’ 

That question has often been pro- 
pounded, and as many times answered. 
Some persons say that the pile would 
be only a few feet high; and others 
declare that it would reach to the top 
of Bunker Hill Monument. This lat- 
ter answer usually meets with much 
derision, but it is in fact not equal to 
the truth. 

Two sight-seers found this out for 
themselves in a recent visit to the 
great Treasury Building in Washing- 
ton. They had seen its beautiful 
banking-room with handsome panels 
of American marbles,—a delight to 
patriotic hearts. They had _ been 
through long corridors, and into the 
vaults where bags of silver are stored 
to prove that Uncle Sam can keep the 
promises made upon his paper money. 
They had also seen the crisp, new pa- 
per money itself, being counted by 
women who are especially quick and 
correct in doing so. And then they 
Saw packages of these new bills being 
Sealed up in papers. ‘The official in 
charge said that each package con- 
tained four thousand bills all of one 
denomination, but without regard to 
the value of that denomination, 
whether ones, twos, fives or twenties. 

here were two piles of two thousand 
bills in each package which measured 


seven inches in height as taken from 
a press preparatory to being enclosed 
in the paper. 

5o our sight-seers had a basis of cal- 
culation, and found after a little pro- 
cess of arithmetic that, as two thou- 
sand one-dollar bills make a pile seven 
inches high, a million one-dollar bills 
would make a pile two hundred and 
seventy-five feet high. That is more 
than the ridiculed comparison to 
Bunker Hill Monument, which is only 
two hundred and twenty feet high. 


What a freak of the fancy to im- 
agine such a slender pile rising into 
the air by some strange power of sup- 
port! And what a stretch of the im- 
agination to suggest even a portion of 
all the power that so much money 
might represent! What good it might 
put into the world if all used wisely 
for unselfish benefit! If each dollar 
were spent separately, what a history 
could be piled up! ‘‘Many a little 
mak’s a mickle’’ our friends quoted. 
And then the thought followed that, 
as the dollar bills piled up, just so 
deeds count up during a lifetime, lit- 
tle by little, into a sum greater than is 
realized. 


As these sight-seers turned away 
from the treasury building, there rose 
before them a monument higher than 
that of Bunker Hill. It was the Wash- 
ington Obelisk standing in pure white- 
ness against the blue sky,—tall, 
majestic, simple,—a fitting tribute to 
the character that rises pure and 
strong as Washington is seen in the 
light of history. 

The monument is five hundred and 
fifty-five feet high, and is said to be 
the highest structure of masonry in 
the world. It is a plain, four-sided 
shaft of white marble, and its many 
stones seem very small as piled upon 
each other to such a great height. ° It 
is indeed typical of Washington, whose 
nobility is revealed in every relation 
of life,—one virtue supporting another 
in pure integrity. In contemplating 
his life one realizes the rare fact that 
his virtues were not accompanied by 
corresponding vices. This is expressed 
in a eulogy by Dr. Andrew Reed, an 
English philanthropist, which hangs 
framed at Mount Vernon. 


‘‘Washington,—the Brave,the Wise, 
the Good. Washington,—Supreme in 
War, in Council, andin Peace. Wash- 
ington,—Valiant without Ambition ; 
Discreet without Fear; Confident 
without Presumption. Washington,— 
in Disaster, Calm ; in Success, Modest; 
in All, Himself. Washington,—the 
Hero, the Patriot, the Christian ;—the 
Father of Nations, the Friend of Man- 
kind ;—who, when he had won all, 
renounced all, and sought in the 
Bosom of his Family and of Nature, 
Retirement,—and, in the Hope of Re- 
ligion, Immortality.’’ 

This monument is indeed an inspi- 
ration. It speaks of homage and of 
example. Itsstones incite us to build 
up character, deed by deed, and 
thought upon thought. Of more 
worth than any pile of dollar bills— 
even a million of them—is such a sum 
of daily right living. 

HARRIET S. TOLMAN. 


An Italian Nobleman. 


The story has reached us of an Ital- 
ian nobleman who at the altar refused 
to marry a young English heiress be- 
cause her bridal dress was trimmed 
with white doves. Ornithologists 
assure us that the decided progress 
already made by the press in creating 
public sentiment against this cruelty 
and barbarism has largely increased 
the song birds at the northern nesting 
haunts. Any woman who persists in 
the use of real birds and birds’ wing's 
should be socially ostracized. Let her 
lay aside her prayer-book and learn 
mercy and grace, and to be faithful to 
her natural obligations.— Progressive 
Age, Minneapolis. | 
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2 WAN ONE YOU, 
The Superior Medicine 


AYER?’S Sorsaparilia has cured others and will cure you. It will cure you of 
Indigestion ; it \.1ll cure you of Liver and Kidney Complaints; it will cure you of any 
disease origioating in impure blood. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the best medicine to 
take during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. It is pleasant to the taste, power- 
ful in its action, and always efficacious. It relieves that tired feeling, restores the vigor 
of health, and makes the weak strong. It quickens the appetite, aids digestion, and is 
the best—THE SUPERIOR MEDICINE —for all diseases peculiar to SPRING. Take 
AYER?’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be induced to believe that anything else is just as good. 
Remember AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which it is said, HAS 
CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 
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Winter Gardening, 
— Spring Gardening, 

yy , Sunumer Gardening, 
— Fall Gardening. 


THE 
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™ 


TN 


™ American 
Garden 


¢ — Js nota technical periodical. It loves 
es the out-of-doors, the lanes and hedges, 

a — — and invites into its family all those who 
love nature. Yet it is practical. It aims to plant yeast in the mind as well as in 
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the soil. It is an illustrated magazine, unique, direct, practical, racy, inspiring, 
abreast of the times. Following are some good things to be in the coming num- 
bers: 


TOWN AND VILLAGE GARDENS, What to plant and how to cultivate. Illustrated. 
LAWN PLANTING AND FLOWER CULTURE ON SMALL PLACES. = Illustrated, 
NOTES FROM A WOMAN’S GARDEN, Illustrated. 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC PLANTS. By Prof. ©. C. GkEoRGESON, for three years in the Imperial 
College at Tokio. The most important contribution ever made to our knowledge of Japanese 
horticulture, IJllustrated, 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. Illustrated, 

NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, Illustrated, 
HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. Illustrated, 

HORTICULTURE IN THE SOUTH, Illustrated. 

RARE ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS, Illustrated. 

GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. By noted specialists. /JUustrated, 
NOTES FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM, making plain the botany of cultivated plants, 


Terms to Subscribers: One year, $2; Six months, $1. \ 
[3 On trial three months, 25 cents, beginning with any issue. 
Tue Rurav Puswisyine Co., Times Building, New York. 


December 1890—Window Gardening. 
January, 1891—Tuberous Begonias. 
February, 1891—Orchid Culture. 
April, 1891—Apples. 


Special Numbers 
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me “Down With High Prices.” WORLD'S FAIR PICTURES 
ws THIS SEWING MACHINE wewtae @ BUILDINGS: 

ONEsE BLO! |  Froatost Eventor all tims also description of all States 
— Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 and Territories, account of all Government Lands te 
eum Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 be had at $1.25 Acre, fine illustrations of various 
= $5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 Industries and World of Infor- 
a | A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.0C mation for only 25 cents a 


4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale. . .40.0¢ 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Tl). 
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Announgements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following cash 
receipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. ........ $1,073.68 
Unitarian Church, Moline, Ill... ..... 10.96 
Second Cong’! Church, Quincy, Ill... ... 48.95 

$1,133.59 

ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Previously acknowledged. ........ $4,172.20 
F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O...... - 250. 00 
Mrs. C. H. Clark, St. Paul, Minn. ..... 50.00 

$4,472.20 


The last part of amount guaranteed by W. C. Gan- 
nett. 


ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. ........ _ $2,852.45 
se. he eae 10.00 
Mrs. Martha C. Clark, St. Paul, Minn... 50.00 

$2,912.45 


ON EMERSON FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. ........ $18.05 


Unity Library. 


The first number of this monthly series, 


THE AURORAPHONE, by Cyrus Cole, is now 


ready. The second number, to be issued in 
May, will be THE GENIUS OF GALILEE, by 
Anson Uriel Hancock. Other numbers will 
be announced later. Price fifty cents a copy, 


postpaid from this office, or for sale at the 


following bookstores: 

Baltimore, Md.— Cushing & Co. 

Bosten, Mass.—Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
St.; James H. West, Hathaway Building, 
foot of Summer St. 

Cumberland, Md.—John A. Fulton & Co. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Le Baron & Co. 

Fairfield, Neb.—George A. Howe. 

Faribault, Minn.—George S. Whitney. 

Lead City, 8. Dakota.—W. B. Perkins, Jr. 

Madison, Wis.—W. J. Park & Son. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Chas. D. Whitall & Co. 

Moline, f1l.—H. G. Axelson & Co. 

New Orleans, La.—Geo. F. Wharton. 

Omaha, Neb.—John S. Caulfield. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 

St. Leuis, Mo.— Philip Roeder. 

Salt Lake City, Utah,_C. H. Parsons. 

Springfield, 11.— Frank Simmons. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Clarke & Co. 

Chicago.—A. C. McClurg & Co., Wabash 
Ave. and Madison St.; Chas. MacDonald 
& Co.,55 Washington St.: Brentano’s, 206 
Wabash Ave. 

Is your bookseller in this list? If so, call 


on him and look at THE AURORAPHONE. If 


not, ask him to place a standing order for 
Unity Library. We allow a liberal discount, 
and every dealer who places a standing order 
has the privilege of exchanging unsold num- 
bers for later ones. 

If you are not within reach of a book- 


seller, send fifty cents and have a copy of 


‘* The Auroraphone’’ mailed to you. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Liberty and Life is a volume of seventeen 
sermons by E. P. Powell, dealing with the 
applications of modern science to morals 
and religion. Every reader of UNitTy should 
have the book. Price in substantial cloth 
binding 75 cents, including postage. The 
paper edition is not sold, except in our pack- 
age of twenty-five pamphlets for a dollar, 
but it will be mailed free to any one send- 
ing one dollar for UNITY one year to a new 
subscriber. Address Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Rational View of the Bible. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. desire to announce 
to the readers of UNITY that they have pur- 
chased the entire outstanding edition of Rev. 
Newton M. Mann’s important work, “A 
Rational View of the Bible.’’ Less than a 
hundred copies remain, and there are no 
plates. It will therefore be impossible to 
obtain the book when these copies are sold. 
The book contains 206 large pages, and is 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magicona Weak Stomach. 
can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, youn or old, and in their | 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to leary 

We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devot: 

your moments, or all your time to the work. This is a) 

entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker 

nners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em 

a hes and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Ful: 

‘formation FREE. TRUE & co., AUGUST*. MAIN" 


At the rate they have been 
ing the Public Domains wi|! 
ali be gonein5 years. Now is 


the time to secure as Rich Land as the 5un shines on at @ 1.25 
them, a6 well as for information of al! States and Territories, send 10 cents 


end receive the beautiful Fneravines. a Pi ue Panorama of the United 
States. Address THE WESTERN WORT). Chong, DL 


SCHOOL GIRLS wn oay Work .: ~y ‘Outht only 10 


cents. Address The Western W-+~!d. Chicago, Ill. 
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little volume. 
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Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


ASOK 


\(C>Baking 
-Powder 


A Beautifully Bound Book 
On a Practical Subject, 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. = 
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By Irene H. Ovington. 


Christian Union: Not only could doc- 
tors’ bills often be saved where expense 
ca. be ill afforded, but that important aid 
to the doctor, efficient home nursing, 
ought to be much more univeréal than it 
is, outside of the regular training schools. 
This little book deals in an eminently 
practical way with the simplest but often 
the least known phases of home nursing, 
giving hints and suggestions as well as 


positive directions that will be found of 


no little value. The chapters on venti- 


lation, nourishment. conveniences, and suggestions are especially helpful. The 
writer has evide.tly had unusual experience and opportunities for observation, 
and it is not often that they are found in such a condensed, practical form as in this 
Its inexpensive form puts it within the reach of all, and we hope not 
only that many a sick-room will be brightened and comforted through its means, 
but that not a few of its readers will be led by it to a more thorough understand- 
ing of how to exercise the art that lies in home nursing. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


drocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit, Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


EVERY LADY 


miss this rare chance, 4 


3B. ’ 
best, cheapest aod p 
hed. Q-7F 


"s 
most stylish and 
mc ky liberal 
lication into ne 
234 and 236 
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The finest quality of Bells for Ch 
Chimes, Schools, ete. Full 
Write for Catal 
BUCKEYE BE 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cinci 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER, 
Dress 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST OF GEORGE H. 


ELLIS’S BOOKS. 
Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel... § .75 
Allen’s (John W.) Paul Dreifuss ; His Holiday 
DUGOOE -4 6. © 6 6 4.0 dubebene vs 8 65 3 ee 1.00 
Allen’s( Joseph Henry) Three Phases of Modern 
wee oe be es aaa be wee 8 Mle Se 35 
Batchelor’s Social Equilibrium. . ..... 1.50 
Brooke’s Unity of Godand Mah ...... « 1.50 
Brooke’s Faith and Freedom ......... 1.50 
Chadwick's A Daring Faith. ......... 1.00 
Clarke’s Vexed Questions in Theology... .  t.oo 
Clarke’s Problem of the Fourth og bee < .50 
Cobbe’s (Frances Power) Religious Duty . 1.00 
7 Bee Wee ab wk ew ee te 1.00 
‘¢  $elentific Spirit of the Age... .. 1.00 
* 8 a er ae ee 1.00 
‘Darwinism in Morals. ....... 2.00 
6 EE bis. & s 0100-0 % 1.00 
Crooker’s Problems in American Society... = 1.25 
Dennis's The Two Consciences. ....... 65 
Dole’s Jesusand the Menabout Him. .... .50 
EES Oy ee ee ee 1.25 
Furness’s The Power of a See 1.25 
Gannett’s Year of Miracle, fullgilt. ..... 1.00 
Gannett’s Year of Miracle, limp, red edges. . .50 
SG Ge 6 he <p wiese 6 HR Owe 8 1.25 
Der Gee MEE wc ccd ee pe 8 1.25 
Mead’s Roman Church and Public Schools. . .35 
Merriam’s A Living Faith.......... 1.00 
Miles’s The Birth of Jesus. ......... 1.00 
Mills’s Gems of the Orient. ......... 1.50 
Mozoomdar’s The Oriental Christ. ..... 1.25 
Mumford’s Life and Letters......... 1.00 
Newell's Discourses and Poems....... 1.50 
Potter's Twenty-five Sermons ........ 2.00 
Savage’s (Minot'J.)My Creed. ........ 1.00 
” These Degenerate Days....... .50 
“ Beliefs about the Bible. ....... 1,00 
- eS eS 6 og 5 We oe I 00 
3 Beliefs about Man .......... 1.00 
“ Christianity the Science of Manhood. _t.00 
oe a ight | eae 1.25 
7 nr ns « see «6 « 6 6% 1.00 
7 Man, Woman and Child....... 1.00 
m a ee 1.00 
“ The Minister’s Hand Book..... 75 
“* The Mogerm S@pltimm......6%. 1.00 
‘* The Morals of Evolution. ...... 1.00 
«2 The Religion of Evolution. ..... 1.50 
“- pT I Te 1.00 
ae —~—~«C 1.00 
” Religious Reconstruction. .... 1.00 
eee ES 1.00 
¥ “me for Daily Living... .. e. 24 
‘Bluffton: A Story of To-Day..... 1.50 
es 2 aaa Ob 5 6 6 6 ee ee 1.50 
*: Mere aah he ole Pee ee 8 1.00 
" Unitarian Catechism ........ .30 
Science and Immortality. .......... 75 
| Stebbins’s A Study ofthe Pentateuch.... . 1.25 
Sunderland’s The Liberal Christian Ministry. .50 
Talbot’s Jesus: His Opinions and Character . 1.50 
Tender and True, cloth,rededge. ...... 1.00 
$9 “S ea, ™“ 8 Ferre oe 1.50 
x " ce ee 2.50 
rn ss aie. =—itsti(‘é‘*dR RR 3.50 
Tilden’s Work .of the Ministry. ....... 1.00 
Re se a ek 6 os @ 5 O60 75 
Ward’s How Religion Arises......... “75 
Wigglesworth’s Reflections. ......... 2.00 


Any book in this list sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of price. Descriptive list 
free on application. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 
A Weekty Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the poses. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial] 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


Por club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all cha , to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... .10cts 


One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘‘ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........ = 
One Crake of Vaseline Camphorice ...... 10 * 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... . 10 *' 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘' 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “ 


1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation t om, 
unless labelled with our name,because you will certain- 
ly receive an imtlalion which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


Send a Silver Dime cings"tna owe wi 

stamps, and we will 
send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
Dictionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 words and 
phases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 
tains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 
sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Perry & Martin, 
44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
lymouth, Mass. 12boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1.T.), Principa 


PENSIONS © sermeo'Unen New Law. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’F I, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Two sample oagtes BOOK RI.VIEW sevt 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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